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FROM A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED STORIES. | 


THE DISCARDED LOVER. 
Love ! 
rhere is no spirit under heaven that works 
With such delusion. 


There is something eminently calculated to im- 
part a melancholy cast to the mind, in the reflec- 
tion that we are so much the subjects of caprice ; 
and go liable to be operated upon, sensibly and mis- 
chievously, by circumstances in themselves of the 
most trivial character. That man, the lord of crea- 
tion, formed in the image of his Maker, should per- 
mit himself to be thrown from the sphere in which 
he was destined to move, by causes utterly futile, 
is at once giving countenance to his own degrada- 
tion. But that woman, who has ever been the ob- 
ject of admiration, and even of adoration, through- 
out the civilized communities of the world, should 
put herself under the government of a wayward 
fancy, and act from momentary impulse, in regard 
to the most important event of her life, is peculiarly 
and pathetically painful. But as an illustration 
Fliza Stanwood had long been the object of William 
Rochester’s tenderest love. Mutual esteem had 
made them both happy—happy in the assurance 
that each possessed the strongest affections of the 
of the other’s heart. An unrestrained intimacy be- 
tween them, and the frequency of William’s visits 
to the dwelling of Eliza’s parents, that he might 
hold * sweet intercourse of looks and smiles,” and 
enjoy the charms of conversation, with her, whom, 
of all on earth, he held most dear, had contributed 
to the strengthening (if strength could be added) 
of the cord which united their hearts. It was as 
fuel thrown upon the flame which already glowed 
in their bosoms, keeping it alive in vestal purity 
and inextinguishable brilliancy. They at length 
agreed upon a solemn covenant of marriage, which 
was to be tonsummated at some future period, then 
undetermined. It has been said that their esteem 
was reciprocal. It was not that furious, turbulent, 
and ungovernable—and, it may be added, undefin- 
able passion, termed Jove. It was the heart’s best 
affections; gentle, calm,“ tractable—deep rooted 
and settled, chastened and purified. As yet their 
parents were ignorant of their actual nuptial en- 
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gagement. It was thought proper that the fact 
should be communicated to them. To Eliza’s it 
was immediately done. Their consent to the union 
was unhesitatingly yielded. That to the lovers was 
matter of much and mutual joy : for although nei- 
ther entertained any doubt as to the result of the 
application for their consent, yet to be assured, so 
certainly, of their entire approbation, was approxi- 
mating, in some degree, the consummation of their 
highest wishes : It was‘ assurance made doubly sure.’ 
In a few days after the consent of Eliza’s parents 
had been obtained, and before William hid made 
known to his parents his engagement with her, his 
father, anticipating the application which William 
intended to make for his consent, (for he had heard 
of the engagement, ) one day whilst they were in a 
room alone, addressed him thus—‘I am informed, 
sir, so as not to doubt, that you have entangled your- 
self in a nuptial engagement with Eliza Stanwood. 
To me, this was as unexpected as it is unpleasing ; 
and, sir, I command you in the most peremptory 
manner, not to consummate the silly contract. Ask 
not my reasons—It is sufficient for you to know, 
that it does not meet my approbation. Think not 
to approach me through the agency of your mother, 
as is usual with you, in order to obtain my consent: 
For F am inexorable.’ This, as may be easily ima- 
gined, was’a dagger to William’s heart—It went 
home to his bosom, ‘like the piercings of a sword.’ 
But William knew that Eliza was a particular favo- 
rite of his mother’s ; and she had frequently rallied 
him upon his attentions to her—He knew that he 
should gain her consent to his intended marriage. — 
William highly respected his father—he loved him. 
But he loved Eliza too; and he considered his love 
for her should be paramount to that for his parents. 
He thought love for her was not necessarily incom- 
patible with respect, and even love, for them. He 
acknowledged the obligation of the divine precept, 
which requires of children obedience to their pa- 
rents. Yet, as he knew that there could not be any 
well-founded opposition to his marriage with Eliza, 
he determined, unhesitatingly and unyieldingly, to 
meet the consequences, in this instance, of disobe- 
dience to his father’s commands. So true it is, that 
faithful and steady affection is not to be chilled or 
deadened by parental authority. It will gather 
strength, and receive new life when met by oppo- 
sition—It cannot be goaded into a rebellion against 
the object that produces the fine ethereal feeling. — 
William stood betrothed to Eliza by the most so- 
lem vows—His heart was wholly hers. He could 
not therefore hesitate as to the course which he 
should pursue. Still he wanted his father’s consent 
—and was willing to make any reasonable sacrifice 
to obtain it. An act of disobedience was contrary 
to his inclination—the very idea was painful. Ile 
therefore wrote to his father a letter couched in the 
most respectful terms, begging—praying, that he 
would yield to his wishes, and that no obstacle 
might be thrown, by him, in his path to the highest 
point of human happiness. Giving the letter to his 
mother, to hand his father, he immediately left the 
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house. In the evening he returned, and received, 
through his mother, the following answer ;— 

** TUESDAY— 

“¢ Sir: Your whining note of this morning is re- 
ceived. But neither that, nor your mother’s en 
treaties in your behalf, can move me from my pur- 
pose. Again I tell you that I am inflexible. Diso- 
bedience of my commands is at your peril.” 

J. ROCHESTER.” 

Upon the perusal of this u//imatum of his father, 
William knew that any further efforts to procure 
his consent would be unavailing. He well knew, 
that his inflexibility—or pertinacity, as he perhaps 
thought—was not to be shaken. He therefore made 
no further attempt. But he remained unshaken in 
his purpose. He immediately ordered his horse, 
and vaulting into the saddle, he flew as on the 
wings of the wind to Eliza. Her parents lived 
about five miles distant. At the expiration of thir. 
ty minutes he was seated with Eliza in the parlour 
They were alone. His countenance indicated the 
perturbed state of his mind. She observed it—but 
in the fear to know the cause, made no inquiry.— 
William, however, soon made a full disclosure of 
the whole. His father’s letter was shown to her— 
she read it, but her highly excited feelings, produc 
ed by the perusal, prevented her from then speak 
ing. For some time the room was as silent as the 
grave. This silence was at length interrupted by 
Eliza—‘ Oh ! Mr. Rochester,’ cried she, throwing 
herself upon his bosom, whilst tears coursed their 
way in torrents down her cheeks—‘ Will you re- 
ject me ?—will you forsake me ?—‘ Eliza,’ said 
William, raising her head and taking hold of he: 
hand, whilst he gave her that kindly look which 
conveys assurance of an unchanged mind—‘ Eliza, 
can Lrejectyou? Heject you! No, Eliza, no—I will 
not. Sooner will I tear asunder all the ties which 
connect parent and child, than contribute to the 
weakening even of that fine and tender cord which 
unites the hearts of betrothed lovers. Forsake you 
no, Eliza—you are mine and—I am yours, forever |’ 
After some conversation, desultory in its nature, 
Eliza became quite calm, and even cheerful—New 
vows of attachment and constancy, made after the 
manner of lovers, and accompanied by the usual 
confirmatory seals, were once more interchanged— 
and 


“When lovers swear true faith, the listening angels 
Stand on the golden battlements of heaven, 
And waft their vows to the eternal throne.” 


At this interview it was determined that Eliza 
should intercede with the father in behalf of her 
lover. Woman is a powerful advocate ; and in the 
diplomacy of courtship, give her but plenary pow- 
ers—invest her with all the insignia of a plenipo- 
tentiary, and she rarely, perhaps never, will fail in 
bringing the point in negotiation toa favorable issue. 
And if, as in the present instance, she should be 
one oi ‘ the high contracting parties,’ she is always 
equal to the task, and completely irresistible. Pray 
ers, entreaties—then menaces—now soft perstia 
sion, 





** With a smile that glows 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue’’— 
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hese are the means which she usually employs 
to accomplish her purpose. But if they prove 
to be unavailing, finally, she resorts to tears.— 
These ave unanswerable ; they cannot be met—they 
cannot be resisted : for a beautiful woman in tears, 
(and Eliza was incomparably beautiful,) pleading 
her own suit, is omnipotent. It is a spectacle 
vhich will dissolve the hardest heart ; and divest 
even the savage of his fierce feeling and ferocious 
purpose. But this determination of the lovers, that 
liza should intercede, was, upon further conside- 
vation, finally abandoned. Eliza’s modesty—and 
modesty is woman’s prime attribute, her distinguish- 
ng characteristic ; as prudence is the shield of vir- 
‘ue, so modesty is the armour with which she re- 
pels the attacks of impudence when it would ap- 
proach in the garb of familiarity—Eliza’s innate mo- 
desty led her to doubt the propriety of the contem- 
plated interview with the father ; and, in doubting, 
her modesty triumphed over that, which, but for 
her doubts of the propriety, would have been her 
And William doubtless thought that 
te had made a sufficient trial to carry the point 
with his ‘inexorable’ and ‘inflexible’ father. 


inclination. 


It was during this visit also, that the period at 
which the nuptial rites should be solemnized was 
appointed. That day upon which the seal was to 
be affixed to their mutual and spontaneous vows of 
constancy, affection, and fidelity, at the sacred al- 
tar, before the man of God, was fixed distant about 
four months. In the interim, William’s visits and 
attentions to Eliza, were indefatigable and unabated, 
till within about three weeks of the interesting pe- 
riod. It was then that he saw, or thought he saw, 
something cold and distant in Eliza’s deportment 
towards him. There was not that wonted case of 
manners, that familiarity in conversation, and those 
little, delicate attentions, which always denote true 
lovers, and which had hitherto characterised her 
conduct towards him in the most striking manner. 
But he was not disposed to be hasty in forming his 
judgment ; for he was well aware of the great per. 
spicacity of lovers. He knew that they could fre- 
quently see—or rather, persuade themselves that 
they see-—things wholly invisible to human ken. He 
knew that he had sacrificed a father’s regard, irre- 
claimably and eternally, that he might secure Eliza’s 
affections. He knew also that she was aware of 
this painful fact. He therefore determined to act 
deliberately. ‘The next time he saw Eliza was ata 
public ball. Her conduct there, ‘gave signs,’ but 
too plainly, ‘that all was lost.” The marked atten- 
tions which she received from a young gentleman 
of his acquaintance, and the encouraging regard 
which she bestowed upon him, were too palpable 
to the weakest vision, for him to be mistaken. In 
the anguish of distraction and despair, he immedi- 
ately returned home, ‘There, through an unknown 
agency, he received the following lines : They had 
been left in his bed-chamber during his absence at 


the ball— 
“THURSDAY EVENING— 

«Sir: Henceforth, forever, all the tender con- 
rections hitherto existing between us are dissolved. 
My heart is now another’s: My hand shortly will 
b ** PLIZa STANWOOD.” 


e. 

Mr. W. Rochester. 
Not more terrifying to the unwarned spectator, 
would be tremendous peals of thunder rolling in 
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troubled disorder through the heavens, during a 
cloudless sky, even though preceded by the bea- 
con flash of livid lightning, than were these words 
tothe mind of William Rochester. He had not been 
fully prepared for their reception, notwithstanding 
those suspicions which now proved to be but too 
wellfounded. It was in his room, as has been said, 
without any suspicions previous to, or greater than 
those already mentioned—without ever having en- 
tertained a moment’s doubt as to Eliza’s sincerity ; 
without any intimation, even the remotest, from 
either of their confidants, (for they like all lovers 
had their confidants,) of Eliza’s intention to discard 
him—that he received the lines which have been 
recorded. It will not be attempted to describe 
the variaus feelings and conflicting passions by 
which he was alternately governed. ‘Those only 
who have witnessed their effects in similar instan. 
ces, can imagine them—They cannot be described. 
So soon, however, as his feelings had subsided into 
tranquillity—it was but momentary—he hastily 
scrawled over a page or two, and despatched the 
letter to Eliza. It contained the following : 
‘© THURSDAY NIGHT—12 o’cLOcR. 

“ Miss Slanwood : Those anticipations which your 
late conduct had raised in my mind, and which 
were indulged in fearful anticipation of the event, 
have at length resulted in the most bitter conclusion. 
Your note of this evening, left in my room during 
my absence at the ball, dissipates all doubt. It is 
no affectation when I declare, that such a stroke— 
one so fatal to my peace—-so piercing to my bosom-- 
was never before felt by me. May I never feel ano- 
ther! 

** What may have led you to adopt your present 
deportment towards me, I am entirely at a loss to 
determine, or even to imagine. But I will not in- 
dulge in the fields of conjecture—because now it is 
unimportant that [should know. No reconciliation 
can ever take place. None on my part will ever be 
attempted; and, I dare say—judging from the 
steps which you have taken, to produce, as I be- 
lieve, the infraction of our solemn nuptial engage- 
ment—none will ever be proposed by you. No--our 
separation is complete ; and it shall be—everlast- 
ing! I now call heaven to bear witness to the en- 
thusiasm anc devotion with which I worshipped in 
the holy temple of love. TI entered it with ** clean 
hands and a pure heart.” I approached, and did 
homage at the altar of the presiding deity fin spirit 
and in truth.? I was in fact an idolater—But you 
have disearded me ; and I yield to the waywardness 
of my destiny. Think not, however, that in the 
hope of assuaging misery, I shall fly the rounds of 
folly or plunge myself into the vortex of dissipation 
—that ingulphing Charybdis of ill-fated youth. No 
—I will endeavor to forget you—( forge! you?) Oh, 
how ineffectual will be the effort !——) and to steep 
the remembrance off days that are gone, in deep, 
deep oblivion. In fine—I will endeavor to bear m) 
fate with a quiet resignation, with philosophic pa- 
tience, and, if possible, with stoical indifference. — 
May you be happy! Farewell forever ! 

**W. Rocagster.’ 

Eliza’s letter to William produced the same ruin- 
ous effect upon his mind, that the tornado produces 
in its terrible and desolating caveer, upon the tow- 
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ering forest of nature—leaving in its destructive 














march nothing but a scene of wide-spread ruin—an 
amazing waste, a vast terrific wild; but still exhi- 
biting to the contemplation some faint marks, which 
will aid in the painful, yet certain, recognition of 
its former proud state.—In afew days his mental 
faculties became perfectly alienated ; and he too 
plainly and lamentably exhibited, the faithful evi- 
dence of their total and irremediable derangement. 
Even in this pitiable state the ght of a father’s re- 
coneiled countenance shone not upon him.—In the 
days of his sanity, William had done justice to all 
persons—whether in point of birth or fortune, they 
were his superiors or inferiors; had loved mercy, 
and walked humbly. He therefore had no ene- 
mies—all were his enthusiastic admirers, and his 
devoted friends. His affliction excited the tenderest 
compassion of all, save him who should have been 
His fa- 
ther never forgave his intended disobedience.— 


the first to extend the arm of protection. 


And in the wildness of his disorder he was permit 
ted to roam at large—to go and return at will.— 
There were no restrictions imposed upon him-- 
certainly none were necessary ; for none were fear- 
ful of his violence, either to them or himself, though 
he was in all respects a confirmed madman. The 
corruscations of intelhgence no more gleamed 
athwart his fine features—their light no more irra- 
diated his mild countenance. The vacant stare-—the 
unmeaning laugh-—the unintelligible mutter, now 
constituted the chief marks by which the forme: 
gay, intelligent, and accomplished William Roches 
ter was distinguished. 

In conclusion, let it suifice to say, that William 
lived till after the marriage of Eliza with his suc 
cessful rival. The young, and it may be added, 
guilty couphe, shortly after their marriage, removed 
to a distant country, at the earnest and unceasing 
importunities of Eliza, whose * compunctious visit- 
ings,’ perhaps produced her great and harrassing 
inclination to take this step : For, by her secession, 
merely to gratify a silly freak, from a solomn com- 
pact, deliberately agreed to, she brought a noble 
muind to direful ruins; and well, therefore, might 
she wish to eschew even a possible contemplation 
of the soul harrowing spectacle-- 

*I would forget it fain ; 

But, O! it presses to my memory, ‘ 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds.’ 

William shortly afterwards died in all the horror: 
af mental alienation. It was believed by many 
that he hastened this final period by ‘ juice of curs- 
ed hebenon.’ 

——— 
From the Saturday Herald. 
THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


A FRAGMENT. 





I silently stood beside the pall of H » and in 
mute sorrow gazed upon her placid features, beau- 
tiful even in death. There yet played about her 
lips her wonted smile, the same in which her happy 
spirit had passed from earth to Heaven. True, 
the brilliancy of her eyes was extinguished, but it 
seemed more as if she had softly closed them on 
terrestial scenes in pity of their earthliness. 

She had scarcely attained her twenty-first sum 
mer; the vista of life was just opening ; her path 
was strewed with the flowerets of prospective hap 
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piness, and illumed by the lambent gleams of young 
and buoyant hope, while the charms of youth were 
budding in profusion around her; but alas! the 
chilling frost has nipped their'tender blossoms, and 
the blooming maiden now lies shrouded in the pale 
habiliment of death ! Touching and monitory was 
the sight; so young, so innocent and lovely, and 
so soon torn fram the arms of doating friends ! 

I tasted the “luxury of wo,” and enjoyed a 
mournful, yet pleasing, pleasure, while bending o’er 
the bier where lay her remains, for she possessed 
‘“‘the peace that passeth all understanding ;” her 
last moments were peaceful and happy, and in hum- 
ble confidence of being welcomed by sister angels, 
her pure spirit winged its flight to brighter realms. 
Oh! Religion, thine were the comforts that assuag- 
ed her sufferings and sweetly soothed her pillow : 
—strengthened and upheld by thy «rm, she calmly 
surveyed the approach of the king of terrors— 
thine was the smile which sat upon her lips when 
she meekly sunk into his embraces, and closed her 
eves in sweet repose. ce. 


THE WERROR§. 
THE KENTUCKY LADIES. 
The author of a series of letters “on the condition 
of Kentucky,” published in the Richmond Enquirer, 














SAVS: 

«© The ladies in Kentucky are in general larger 
in stature thanin yourstate. Springing, as it were, 
from a richer soil, their persons indicate a regular, 
well proportioned, and more healthful growth ;— 
they are large enough to be stately, without being 
awkward ; their symmetry is more the gift of na- 
ture than of art and fashion ; their features are in 
general regular and handsome, without being beau- 
titul, and are well adapted to convey the impression 
of an improved mind. ‘Their deportments are in 
veneral dignified, evincing exalted virtues, yet 
eracefully condescending, easy, candid, and unaf- 
fected. Accustomed to social intercourse, and a 
frequent introduction to strangers, they are at once 
ifuble, receive a gentleman as a friend, and a stran- 
ger as anacquaintance. The generous hospitality 
of their hearts és displayed in the kindness of their 
manners. Their style of dress is neat, easy, and 
fashionable, though sometimes too ornamental. 

“In general their minds are stored with substan- 
tial and useful knowledge, and in many instances 
embellished with the fashionable a@@omplishments. 
Cheerful in disposition, their conversation is season- 
ably lively and interesting ; the follies and foibles of 
the sex, and the beauties of a beau, or the fashions 
of a dress, yield to more rational and edifying sub- 
jects of conversation. The ladies of Kentucky pos- 
sess all that is useful belonging to their sex in any 
state, but they are destitute of the engaging softness 
of the southern, and attractive beauty of the north- 
ern ladies, 1 met, however, with a few individuals 
of the sex who possessed every thing that was ne- 
cessary to please the eye, to interest the heart, and 
delight the mind,” 

sancncillatintestie 
THE TURKS. 

The Connecticut Mirror furnishes a brief state- 
ment of some of the distinguishing manners and 
sustoins of this people, from which the fullowing is 
extracted : 











In their exterior they have nothing of the erect 
appearance of Europeans or Americans; they bend 
and walk with a careless, slovenly gait, that strikes 
a stranger’s notice at once. Their dress is loose, 
disguising the form, and concealing what we at- 
tempt to show, the general contour of the person. 
They reverence the beard, considering it the mark 
of superiority over the other sex : so they shave the 
head often and the whiskers never. On entering 
a house, they pull off their shoes. 
person to approach them, they use a repulsive mo- 
tion of the hand. In writing, they trace the lines 


In inviting a 





} 
from right to left. The master of the house does 


the honours of the table by helping himself first.— 
He drinks without noticing the company, and his 
guests drink first and wish his health afterwards. 
They sleep in their clothes. They are grave and 
sedate ; speak slowly and briefly. They retire to 
rest early and get up before the sun. The beauty 
of the foot is in their estimation in proportion to its 


size. They colour their nails and eat with their | 
fingers, sit cross-legged, and never walk with the 


ladies. -[Ungallant fellows !] 
— 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 
FROM VIEWS OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN AMERICA, 
BY MISS WRIGHT. 

In the education of women, New-England seems 
hitherto to have been peculiarly liberal. The la- 
dies of the eastern states are frequently possessed 
of the most solid acquirements, the modern and 
even the dead languages, and a wide scope of read- 
ing ; the consequence is, that their manners have 
the character of being more composed than those 
of my gay voung friends in this quarter. [New 
York.] I have already stated, in one of my earlier 
letters, that the public attention is now every where 
turned to the improvement of female education. In 
some states, colleges for girls are established under 
the eye of the legislature, in which are taught all 
those important branches of knowledge that your 
friend Dr. Rush conceived to be so requisite. 

In other countries it may seem of little conse- 
quence to inculcate upon the female mind, “the 
principles of government, the obligations ef patrio- 
tism ;” but it was wisely foreseen by that venerable 
apostle of liberty, that in a country where a mother 
is charged with the formation of an infant mind that 
is to be called in future to judge of the laws and 
support the liberties of a republic, the mother her- 
self should well understand those laws, and estimate 
those liberties. Personal accomplishments and the 
more ornamental branches of knowledge should 
certainly in America be made subordinate to solid 
information. This is perfectly the case with respect 
to men ; as yet the women have been educated too 
much after the European manner. French, Italian, 
dancing, drawing. engage the hours of the one sex, 
(and this but too commonly in a lax and careless 
way) while the more appropriate studics of the 
other are philosophy, history, political economy, 
and the exact sciences ; it follows, consequently, 
that after the spirits of youth have somewhat sub- 
sided, the two sexes have less in common in their 
pursuits and turn of thinking than is desirable. A 


woman of a powerful intellect will of course seize 


| upen the new topics presented to her by the con- 
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versation of her husband : but the less vigorous, or 
the more thoughtless mind, is not easily brought to 
forego trifling pursuits for those which occupy the 
stronger reason of its companion. 

But I must remark, that in no particular is the 
liberal philosophy of the Americans more honorably 
evinced than in the place which is awarded to wo 
man. The prejudices still to be found in Europe, 
though now indeed somewhat antiquated, which 
would confine the female library to romances, poet 
ry, and belles lettres, and female conversation to the 
lust new publication, new bonnet, and pas seul, are 
entirely unknown here. The women are assuming 
their place as thinking beings, not in despite of 
the men, but chiefly in consequence of their enlarg 
ed views and exertions as fathers and legislators 


. * * * * * - 


I often lament, that in the rearing of women, so 
little attention should be commonly paid to the ex 
ercise of the bodily organs; to invigorate the body 
is to invigorate the mind, and Heaven knows that 
the weaker sex have much cause to be rendered 
strong in both. In the happiest country their con 
dition is sufficiently hard. Have they talents? It 
is difficult to turn them to account. Ambition ’--- 
The road to honorable distinction is shut against 
them. A vigorous intellect’ It is broken down 
by sufferings, bodily and mental. The lords of crea 
tion receive innumerable, incalculable advantage: 


| from the hand of nature ; and it must be admitted, 


| that they every where take sufficient care to foste: 


| the advantages with which they are endowed.---- 





There is something so flattering to human vanity 
in the consciousness of superiority, that it is little 
surprising if men husband with jealousy that which 
nature has enabled them to usurp over the daugh- 
ters of Eve. Love of power more frequently origi- 
nates in vanity than pride, (two qualities, by the 
way, which are often confounded,) and is, conse- 
quently, yet more peculiarly the sin of little than 
great minds. 
—-_- eo 
FRIENDSHIP. 

A false friend is like the shadow in a dial, it ap 
pears in clear weather, but vanishes on the ap 
proach of a cloud. Is there a friend indeed ? then 
wilt thou know her when thy acquaintance forsake 
thee. Will she defend thy innocence when all 
men accuse thee falsely ’ will she bear reproach 
unjustly for thy sake ’—take her to thy bosom :— 
she is a jewel of high price—a diamond of incsti 
mable value. A 

a 

Athenian Lady’s Toilet.--The toilet of an Athe- 
nian lady is thus described by a traveller: ** I there 
saw silver basins and ewers ; different sorts of mir 
rors ; bodkins to disentangle the hair, irons to curl 
it, fillets of different breadths to bind it, nets to con- 
fine it, yellow powder to colour it; bracelets and 
ear-rings of various kinds ; boxes containing red 
and white paint ; black to tinge the eye-brows ;- 
and every utensil necessary for Cleaning the teeth.’ 


When Alcibiades was pluming himself upon his 
numerous farms and possessions, Socrates drily ask 
ed to see them upon «a map of the Earth, whieh 


was Langung bei them 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 
The rich have the most meat; the 
poor have the best appetite. The rich 
lie softest—the poor sleep the soundest. 
The rich have delicacies; the poor have 
health. The rich are afraid of losing ; 
the poor have nothing to lose, and so in 
this respect have nothing to fear. The 
rich dread the midnight robber; the poor 
have no apprehensions of being robbed. 
The rich hang themselves through fear 
of poverty ; the poor (such as have always 
been poor) laugh and sing, and love their 
lives too well to put their necks in the 
noose. 








ANECDOTE OF DR. LYONS, 
BISHOP OF CORK. 

Dr. William Lyons, who was preferred 
to the bishoprick of Cork, Cloyns and 
Ross, toward the latter end of queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, was originally captain of 
a ship, who distinguished himself so gal- 
lantly ia several actions with the Span- 
iards, that on being introduced to the 
queen, she told him that he should have 
the first vacancy that offered. 

The honest captain who understood the 
queen literal/y, soon after hearing of a va- 
cancy in the see of Cork, immediately 
set out for court, and claimed the royal 
promise. The queen, astonished at the 
request, for a time remonstrated against 
the impropriety of it, and what she could 
never think of as an office suitable to him. 
It was, however, in vain; he said the roy- 
al word was passed, and he relied on it. 
Her majesty then said she would take a 
few days to consider on it; when examin- 
ing into his character, and finding him a 
sober moral man, as well as an intrepid 
commander, she sent for Lyons, and gave 
him the bishopric’; saying, at the same 
time, “*she hoped that he would take as 
good care of the church as he had done 
of the state.” 

Lyons immediately set out for the 
bishopric, which he enjoyed for above 
twenty years, with great reputation to 
himself, never attempting, however, to 
preach but once, and that was on the 
death of the queen. On that melancholy 
occasion, he thought it his duty to pay 
the last honors to his royal mistress, and 
accordingly mounted the pulpit in Christ- 
Church in Cork; when, after giving a 
good discourse on the uncertainty of life, 
and the great and amiable qualities of the 
queen, he concluded in the following 
warm, but whimsical manner: ‘Let those 
who feel their loss deplore with me on 
this melancholy occasion; but if there 
are any that hear me, who have secretly 
wished for this event, (as perhaps there, 
may be,) they have now got their wish, 
and the devil do them good with it.”” 

The bishop’s name, and the date of his 
2ppointment (1583) are on record in the 

‘onsistorial court of Cork; and his pic- 
‘unre, in his captain’s uniform, the left 


_ THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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hand wanting a finger, is to be seen in the 
bishop’s palace at Cork. 














FOR THE GARLAND. 
What Muse for S. L. H***** would refuse to sing? 


Ye Muses seize your golden lyres, 

To her whose charms my soul inspires ; 

O’erstrew her path with fairest flowers— 
With flowers of every hue— 

Flowers sweet as those in yonder bowers, 
That only Bloom for you. 


O twine around her polish’d brow 
The olive wreath of peace— 

And should the drops of sorrow flow, 
Bid them forever cease. 


When lightnings dart along the sky 
With whirlwind’s rapid sweep, 

O then to shield her quickly fly, 
And ** point them to the deep.” 


Let all her days in this dark vale, 
Glide smooth as summer seas, 

When from the eye they softly steal, 
Scarce dimpled by the breeze. 


And when the icy touch of death 
Congeals life’s purple stream, 

Then, Muses, waft her to the skies, 
And make her charms your theme. 





FROM THE ROCKINGHAM GAZETTE. 
THE RISING MOON, 


The moon is up! how calm and slow 
She wheels above the hill ! 

The weary winds forget to blow 
And all the world lies still. 


The way-worn trav’lers with delight 
The rising brightness see, 

Revealing all the paths and plains, 
And gilding every tree. 


It glistens where the hurrying stream 
Its little rippling heaves ; 

It falls upon the forest shade, 
And sparkles on the leaves. 


So once on Judah’s evening hills 
The heavenly lustre spread ; 

The gospel sounded from the blaze, 
And shepherds gazed with dread. 


And still that light upon the world 
Its guiding splendour throws ; 
Bright in the opening hours of life, 

And brighter at the close. 


‘The waning moon in time shall fail 
To walk the midnight skies ; 

But God hath kindled this bright light 
With fire that never dies, 





STANZAS.—nyY LonpD BYRON 


The bird let loose in Eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam. 

But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above.all low delay, 

Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadows dim her way. 


So grant me, God, from every care, 
And train of passion free, 

Aloft through virtue’s purer air, 
To hold my course to thee ! 

No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs : 

Thy sunshine on her joyous way. 
Thy favor on her wings 








WRITTEN IN A COMMON PLACE BOOK. 
See to your book, young lady, let it be 

An index to your life; each page be pure, 
By vanity uncolor’d, and by vice 

Unspotted. Cheerful be each modest leaf— 
Not rude ; and pious be each wfitten page. 
Without hypocrisy, be it devout; , 
Without moroseness, be it seriotts ; , 

If sportive, innocent. And if a tility « 

Blot its white margin, let it drop fdr those 

Whose wickedness needs pity more than hate 

Hate no one—hate their vices, not themselves ; 
Spare many leaves for charity—that flower 

That better than the rose’s first white bud : 
Becomes a woman’s bosom. There we seek 

And there we find it first. Such be your book, 

And such, young lady, always may you"he. 




















THE MAD GiRL.—Blom/feld. 
‘* Careless seem’d her grief; for quick restrained, 
Mirth followed loud, or indignation reigned ; 
Whims wild and simple led her from her home, 


| The heath, the common, or the fields to roam : 


Terror and joy alternate rul’d her hours ; R 
Now blithe she sung, and gathered useless flow’rs; * 
Now pluck’d a tender twig from every bough, 

To whip the hov’ring demons from her brow.” 

—‘* Nought her rayless melancholy cheers, 

Or sooths her breast, or stops her streaming tears 

Her matted locks unornamented flow ; 

Clasping her knees, and waving to and fro ;— 

Her head bow’d down, her faded cheek to hide ; 

A piteous mourner by the pathway side. 

Some rufted molehill thro’ the live-long day 

She calls her throne ; there weeps her life away ; 

And oft the gaily passing stranger stays 

His well-tim’d step, and takes a silent gaze, 

Till sympathetic drops unbidden start, 

And pangs quick springing muster round his heart 

And soft he treads with other gazers round, 

And fain would catch her sorrow’s plaintive sound 

One word alone is all that strikes the ear, 

One short pathetic, simple word,—** Oh dear !” 

A thousand times repeated to the wind, 

That wafts the sigh, but Jeaves the pang behind ! 

For ever of the proffer’d parley shy, 

She hears th’ unwelcome foot advancing nigh ; 

Nor quite unconscious of her wretched plight, 

Gives one sad look, and hurries out of sight.” i 





FROMPHE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
ee THE HAPPY MOTHER. 
Methin © prettiest touch of earthly bliss, 
Is when a mother gazes on her child ; 
Her infant babe, and gives that long, sweet kiss 
Which thrills the soul with rapture soft and wild 


| Tracing with rapid eye its little form, 





' <Ason her the tiny creature smiles, — 
Emblem of i sence !—to which her warm, 


Fond bosom sWells in love, that fear beguiles. 

Now at arm’s length she feasts her longing gaze, 
Then quickly darts it to her pouting lip ; 

Views it still o’er and o’er, while glad she plays, 
And from its mouth seems honied joy to sip. 


Oh ! thrilling transport ! unalloy’d delight, 
Her little world of happiness is there ; 

The joyous pride which makes her sorrows light, 
And well repays her for a mother’s care. 


But hush! young sleep now lights upon its brow, 
Her half drawn breath may not disturb its rest ; 

With gentlest motion see it press’d—and now 
’Tis softly pillow’d on its mother’s breast. ICIL. 





To a beautiful lady elegantly dressed. 


Adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barb’rous skill : 

‘Tis just like polishing a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 





